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ECONOMIC SURVEYS AS A BASIS FOR PLANNING AND ZONING 


By Homer Hoyt 


Editor’s Note 


article by 
and 


This issue of URBAN LAND 
Dr. Homer Hoyt, nationally-known economist 


carries an approach which has largely been ignored in estab- 


lishing commercial and industrial zoning. 


market analyst, which in our opinion presents a sig- 


nificant advance in the field of urban planning and 
Through the techniques developed by Dr. 
Hoyt it is possible for the first time to determine on 
a sound and realistic economic basis the physical 
space and location requirements for business and in- 
dustry, both currently and in the future. 


zoning. 


Zoning maps for most cities were 
prepared without benefit of economic 
surveys. Surveys of existing land uses 
were made prior to the establishment 
of zoning and the zoning law usually 
perpetuated the established land use 
pattern and made a liberal allowance 
for growth of the “higher and better 
uses.” In Chicago where the first out- 
lying shopping centers were established 
along street car lines and at street car 
intersections, the zoning law of 1923 
provided for strip zoning of miles of 
land along nearly all street car, full 
section and half section lines, which 
would allow enough stores to be built 
to serve the needs of a population of 
15,000,000, or over four times the actual 
population. The result of this 
zoning for commercial use in Chicago 
was to encourage wild speculation in 
so called ‘business lots” in the land 
boom of the 1920's. Long stretches of 
the commercially zoned land still re- 
main vacant and are tax delinquent, a 
dead loss to the owners, and yielding 
no tax revenue to the city. 

The first studies made to determine 
the number of front feet or the square 
feet of land needed for retail uses were 
based on surveys of the amount of land 
or building area actually used for re- 
tail purposes in existing communities 
and a relation was established between 
population or families and the number 


over- 


This is an’ ment. 


of square feet used for business. Such 
a method would furnish satisfactory 
results where all the families in a given 
area make all their retail purchases in 
the same area. However, where as in 
the case of most metropolitan regions, 
the residents in suburban towns buy 
most of their department store, clothing 
and furniture items in central retail 
districts, the square foot area in actual 
use in the suburb would not account 
for all the retail land use requirements 
for that community. Still more compli- 
cated is the case where a community 
establishes a regional shopping center 
which not only holds the department, 
clothing, shoe, jewelry and_ other 
fashion goods store trade of its own 
residents, but attracts the trade in 
these lines from a trade area beyond 
its own borders. In such a situation a 
market analysis must be made to de- 
termine commercial land use needs 
similar to those prepared for new 
regional shopping centers. 


The Arlington County Survey 

Such was the problem presented to 
Arlington County, Virginia, whose resi- 
dents had been buying most of their 
department and apparel 
articles in Washington, D.C., when the 
Hecht and Kann companies each con- 
structed a large department store in 
Arlington County with attendant clus- 


store store 


These techniques have been applied in a study just 
completed in Arlington County, Virginia which Dr. 
Hoyt uses in describing his methods 


It should re- 


ceive the close attention of businessmen, public offi- 
cials and all those interested in sound urban develop- 


The creation of 
what promises to become the largest 
regional center in northern Virginia 
raised the following questions: 

1. What would be the total volume 
of sales in the regional center, not only 
when the regional center is first estab- 
lished, but in 1960, 1970 and 1980, and 
what would be the volume of sales in 
local neighborhood centers for the same 
period. 

2. How much land will be required 
for stores and for parking areas to do 
this volume of business, and what 
would be the land required if Wood- 
ward & Lothrop and Lansburgh, the 
other two Washington, D.C. depart- 
ment stores, build stores in 
Arlington. 

3. How much surplus revenue above 
the cost of County would 
Arlington County derive these 
commercial developments. 

4. Where should new 
stores such as department and specialty 
clothing stores be located with relation 
to the largest existing store cluster at 
Clarendon and with relation to Kann’s 
store and Hecht’s store, which are now 
completed. 

The Arlington County Planning 
Commission and the County Board de- 
cided not to with the 
analysis of the commercial centers, but 

(Continued on Page 3) 


ters of smaller stores. 


also 


services 
from 


fashion goods 


stop merely 
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Plan-iterical . . . 


Dispersion—A Government Policy 


Public response to the Federal policy statement on industrial dispersion 
announced in August by the President and the National Security Resources 
Board showed extremes of enthusiasm or lack of it, determined largely by what 
definition was chosen to describe the idea. Regional loyalties of the country 
being what they are, it is natural that longing eyes were cast in the direction of 
factories in the heavily industrialized areas now branded as one of the weaker 
links in the chain of national defense. 

Despite the limitations announced in the dispersal policy that the location 
of existing industry would not be touched and the explanation that the proposal 
applied within “market” areas of cities and not to broad regional dispersal, the 
basic controversy has been dampened but little. Why the issue remains open 
is probably better understood by those engaged in urban land development, 
planning and industrial activities than by many others who on theoreticai 
grounds may support or oppose the idea of industrial dispersal. 





Production—a Complicated Process 

The experience of the former group in the acquisition, layout and timing of 
land development, and in constantly seeking ways to economize production costs 
or to obtain marketing advantages, has shown how complicated is the process of 
matching an area’s facilities with the requirements of the population and of the 
industry that supports it. 

Failures resulting in the need for widespread redevelopment of cities or in 
the declining importance of an area’s industry can be seen in many places. 
Similar deficiencies in the development of expanding areas already point to 
future problems of blight, well known to planners, and of congestion that is 
costly to industry. For these reasons, a formal policy statement promoting 
industrial dispersion has raised doubts in many quarters. The feasibility of 
accelerating a trend already under way, as well as questions about the handling 
of such an undertaking is also debatable. 


Examination Needed 

That some of the questions may have been exaggerated or are premature, 
may be suspected. But considering the pressure that appears to have prompted 
the policy statement, and the knowledge that investment in community facilities 
and industries can absorb a large share of national resources, it is necessary that 
the implications of such a policy be examined. 

However broad the idea of spacing industry for protection may be conceived 
as a government policy, the impact will be felt in the neighborhoods and in the 
communities as they exist today or as they may be built tomorrow. The stability 
and incentives for well-run communities are the aims of the land developer and 
and the criteria for an industrv’s choice of location will determine 
whether or not the proposition is worth the money which must be spent to 
implement it. The concrete results of such a policy can presumably be influenced 
by rendering special concessions to industry in the form of accelerated depre- 
ciation for tax purposes, through direct subsidy and Federal financing of some 
community facilities. 


planner 


Industry's Stake 

The industries involved ‘shave a stake in encouraging the growth of well- 
designed communities, and the planner and developer are equally dependent 
on the proper choice of location which meets the requirements of industry. Some 
of the steps that would have to be taken have been described in the recently 
published Technical Bulletin No. 16 of the Urban Land Institute, “Planning 
Community Facilities for Basic Employment Expansion.” 

Considered in the light of one of many influences that may affect urban land 
use, industrial dispersion as a government policy emphasizes the future role 
of community design and facilities planning in the economic development of 
industrial areas, whether this proceeds under the name of dispersal, decentraliza- 
tion or redevelopment. 

Milburn L. Forth, Secretary 
Industrial Council 
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NOTES ON U.L.I. TRUSTEES 


U.L.I. takes pleasure in congratu- 
lating four of its Trustees who have 
recently stepped into the spotlight. 


Joseph W. Lund 

Joseph W. Lund, Vice President of 
R. M. Bradley & Co. of Boston, has 
been elected president of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards for 
1952. Mr. Lund is a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Central 
Business District Council. 


Clarence M. Turley 

Clarence M. Turley of St. Louis, Vice 
Chairman of the Central Business Dis- 
trict Council, has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Real 
Estate Appraisers for the forthcoming 
year. 

Henry T. Heald 

Dr. Henry T. Heald has been elected 
chancellor of New York University. 
Dr. Heald comes to this position after 
having served with distinction as pres- 
ident of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology in Chicago. 


William H. Ballard 

William H. Ballard’s many friends 
and colleagues will be glad to hear of 
his marriage to Miss Florence H. Welsh 
on October 24 in Boston. Mr. Ballard 
is a member of the Central Business 
District Council. 

URBAN LAND extends to all four its 
best wishes. 


ECONOMIC SURVEYS AS A BASIS 
FOR PLANNING AND ZONING 


(Continued from Page 1) 


to have a survey made to determine 
whether it would be preferable to en- 
courage more apartment or more single 
family home building in the remain- 
ing vacant areas in the County. Were 
hotels and light industries desirable? 


Homer Hoyt Associates were em- 
ployed by Arlington to make a basic 
economic survey of the land uses of 


Arlington County to provide a factual 
basis for policy decisions on the fore- 
going questions. 

The analysis proceeded in a series of 
steps. 


The Economic Base of Arlington County 


The size of the population and the 
income which is the source of all pur- 
chases at tie retail siores is derived 
from the basic economic activities of 
any urban region which consist of per- 
forming services for people living out- 
side the urban region and which pay 
for the food and raw materials which 
it consumes but does not produce 
within its own borders. In the case of 
Arlington County, the chief basic 
economic support is the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It was the ten-fold increase 
of federal employment in the executive 
branch in Washington from 26,000 in 
1900 to 258,000 in August 1951 that 
made it possible for the population of 
Arlington County to grow from 6,430 
in 1900 to 144,000 in 1951. The prospect 
for the maintenance of a high level of 
federal government employment in 
Washington justifies predictions of the 
continued growth of Arlington County. 
Most of its available land area will be 
absorbed when its population reaches 
240,000 in 1980. 

To determine, first, the volume of 
sales and then the square foot floor area 
required by the developing Arlington 
County regional center, it was neces- 
sary to ascertain (1) the extent of the 
trade area from which the center would 
draw customers, (2) the population and 
income by census tracts of the trade 
area or minor civil divisions, (3) to cal- 
culate the total amount spent by the 
families in each census tract in each 
type of store and (4) to estimate the 
percentage of the total purchases made 
in each type of that would be 
attracted to the new Arlington center. 


store 


1. Extent of the Trade Area 
A field staff interviewed 1.5 per cent 
of the families in each census tract in 


Arlington County, each minor civil 


Homer Hoyt Associates. Economic Survey 
the Land Uses of Arlington County, Vir- 
inia. September 1951. 


division in Fairfax County, the wards 
in Alexandria and the census tracts in 
the Georgetown area, and the section 
along the Potomac River in Washing- 
ton, D:.C. 

The survey revealed that department 
and fashion goods stores in Arlington 
with a full line of merchandise and 
ample parking would attract most of 
this type of store purchases from the 
residents of Arlington County and also 
most of this trade from the apartment 
fringe in Fairfax County and a con- 
siderable amount from parts of Alex- 
andria. The Arlington regional center 
would draw a small volume of business 
from the Georgetown area and some 
trade from eight other 
Northern Virginia. 


counties in 


2. Population and Income of the Trade 
Area 


The data for population and number 
of dwelling units in each census tract 
or minor civil division in the trade area 
for April 1950 were secured from the 
U. S. Census. These 


figures were 
brought down to date as of August 
1951 by adding the number of new 
dwelling units by census tracts for 


which permits were issued in 1950 and 
the first months of 1951 for 
Arlington County and by the aggregate 
totals for Fairfax County and Alex- 
andria for the same period. 

Average family incomes were ascer- 
tained by the field survey, the results 
of which were checked against Virginia 
State income tax returns. The aggre- 
gate family income of each tract was 
determined by multiplying the number 
of families by the average income. 


seven 


3. Amount Spent in Each Type of 
Retail Store 


While store sales in any segment of 
a metropolitan area do not necessarily 
represent puichases by residents of that 
particular segment, the retail sales of 
the entire Washington metropolitan 
area do represent purchases that come 
chiefly from the residents of the entire 
metropolitan area. After deducting 
purchases made by tourists, it was 
found that in 1948, when a complete 
U. S. Census of business was taken, 
Washington metropolitan area families 
spent 7 per cent of their income in de- 
partment stores; 2.4 per cent in women’s 
clothing and accessory stores; 1.1 per 
cent in men’s and boys’ clothing stores; 
3 per cent in furniture and household 
appliance stores; 0.9 per cent in shoe 
stores and 0.7 per cent in jewelry 
Applying these ratios to the 
incomes of each tract in the 
trade area showed how much the fami- 


stores. 


census 


lies in each neighborhood now spend 
in each type of store. 


4. Per Cent of Total Retail Purchases 
at the Arlington Center 

The vital question of what would be 
the sales volume in the regional center 
was determined by asking a sample of 
the families in each tract of 
the trade area what proportion of their 
total purchases in each type of store 


census 


they would make at the Arlington 
regional center. They were asked 
specifically what percentage of their 


total department store purchases they 


would make at Hecht’s new store, at 


Kann’s and at Woodward & Lothrop 
and Lansburgh if they established 
stores in Arlington. Estimates were 


made as to the volume of sales of Hecht 
and Kann in 1952 when they would be 
in full operation. 

After arriving at estimates of the 
volume of sales in each line of mer- 
chandise in the first year of full oper- 
ation, the next step was to convert 
this volume into square feet of floor 
area required. This was done by taking 
the sales per square foot of stores in 
Arlington County on which complete 
returns were available from the 
Assessor's office and the Tax 
department, or the average sales of 
stores of each type elsewhere. Parking 
requirements were estimated by allow- 
ing 3 square feet of parking for each 
square foot of selling area. 

The growth in the volume of sales 
to 1960, 1970 and 1980 was calculated 
by taking the estimates of the number 
of families for segment of the 
trade area, including Fairfax County, 
Alexandria and Northern Virginia, for 
those years and multiplying it by the 
current family income. 


License 


each 


This of course 
would give sales in dollars of current 
purchasing power. 
In estimating the increase in the 
vuilding and parking area required, it 
calculated that since the 
would not be operating at their maxi- 
mum capacity at the outset, that they 
would their volume of 
ness substantially before 


Was 


stores 


busi- 
added build- 
ing or parking area would be needed. 

It was necessary of course to calcu- 
late the growth in the requirements 
for additional food stores, drug stores, 
beauty shops, hardware stores, etc. in 
the smaller neighborhood 


Increase 


shopping 


centers. These estimates were made on 
the basis of the growth in the Arling- 
ton County population alone, since 
these local convenience stores draw 
chiefly from the immediate neighbor- 
hood. 

All of the requirements for new 
buildings and parking for both the 
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great regional center in Arlington and 
for the growth of up to 
the year 1980 would absorb only 220 


local centers 
acres of commercial land out of the 388 
now zoned for business but not used. 
Thus, there would still be a surplus of 
168 acres zoned for business in Arling- 
ton County that would not be used 
even by the great expansion of its 
regional and rapid 
growth of its local centers. 


center estimated 


Surplus Accruing to Arlington from 
the Development of New Commercial 
Centers 
A careful breakdown of County costs 
showed that the existing commercial 
property in Arlington County pays 
$742,500 in real estate taxes and yet 
costs the County only $312,950, yield- 


ing a surplus of $429,550 annually 
above costs. This iower cosi of ser- 


vices for store property is due to the 
fact that stores incur no cost for edu- 
cation, very little for recreation and 
that costs for highways, police and fire 
departments are proportionately 
per dollar of assessed value because of 
the concentration of high values in a 


less 


limited area. 

It was calculated 
County would receive 
regional shopping cente1 
plus of $150,000 above the costs of serv- 
ices in 1952. By 1980 it was estimated 
that Arlington County might obtain 
over $1,200,000 net revenue above the 
cost of from its 
property, including 
well as real estate taxes. 

This net 
paying for 


that Arlington 
from the 
alone, a sur- 


new 


services commercial 


license taxes as 
income could be used for 
needed public 
ments, so that taxes on 
r.ot have to be raised. 


improve- 


homes would 


The Location of New Stores for the 
Regional Center 

One requirement of the Economic 
Survey of Arlington County Land Uses 
was that the location for new stores be 
pinpointed and that the definite street 
boundaries of the areas designated for 
extending the commercial 
indicated. 

It is a basic merchandising principle 
founded upon the desires of shoppers 
buying fashion goods who want to 
compare many styles in different price 
ranges before making a selection, that 
all department, specialty clothing 
stores, shoe stores and jewelry stores 
be grouped together as close as pos- 
sible. That is what makes the “100 
per cent” location in every city. If 
department stores and clothing stores 
could do as great a volume of business 
in scattered locations as on Fifth Ave- 
nue in New York, State Street in 


uses be 
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Chicago or F Street in Washington, 


they would not pay the high rents 
commanded by those locations. The 
questionnaires showed that Arlington 
County and Fairfax County families 


had the same strong preference for a 
concentration of new department stores 
near the largest store now being com- 


pleted. There are 20 different shopping 
centers in Arlington County, mostly 
local neighborhood centers, but the 


Clarendon district has the largest num- 
ber of fashion goods stores. 

In making the recommendation as to 
the location of new stores, it is neces- 
sary to take into account the Arlington 
store pattern as it now exists, not as 
it might have been. The ideal set-up 
would have been a concentration of all 
the stores in an area within a half mile 
of each other. As it is, the existing 
Clarendon center is a quarter of a mile 
from Kann’s and mile from 
Hecht’s. There cannot be enough com- 
mercial development if all the trade of 
northern Virginia is secured, to fill in 
the area solidly with 
Hecht and Kann’s. Hecht is the largest 
store, with 250,000 square feet of floor 
area, and it is located at the intersec- 
tion of Wilson Boulevard and Glebe 
Road, which is the only cross county 
highway intersecting the radial high- 
ways leading out of Washington. On 
all sides of it are areas of small homes 
now zoned commercial. A block away 
on Glebe Road is a vacant tract of 
15 acres, bounded by two major high- 
ways and a railroad. This was desig- 
nated as the logical site for one or two 
more department stores. It was not 

economically 
without 
nation, a large number of houses, as 
the land acquired in this way would 
cost too much to allow setting aside 
land for free parking. 


and 


over a 


stores between 


considered feasible to 


assemble powers of condem- 


These separate 
houses ean doauhtless will he 
acquired one by one for small stores. 
In view of the existing concentration 
of older and newly completed 
in the Clarendon-Ballston area near 
the center of Arlington County, it was 
recommended that the regional shop- 
ing center be encouraged to develop 
further in this general area. The exact 
location of the “100 per cent blocks” 
would be determined by where the two 
other large Washington department 
stores decide to locate. 


stores 


Apartments and Single Family Houses 


Arlington County, which was a single 
family home community in 1933, has 
witnessed an extraordinary growth in 
the number of its apartment units, from 
90 in 1933 to 17,000 in 1951. There are 


nearly 11,000 apartments in 10 major 
developments such as Colonial Village, 
Buckingham and_  Fairlington. The 
average apartment unit is assessed for 
$3,200 and pays $87 in taxes, while the 
average single family house and duplex 
unit is $4,530 and pays 
$125 in taxes. It would appear at first 
glance that an apartment is a liability 
to the County. A breakdown of county 
costs shows, however, that because an 
apartment unit has an average of only 
0.27 child compared with 0.59 for a 
single family home and that it costs 
less per unit for highways, police and 
fire protection due to the concentration 
of so many units in a limited area, it 
incurs County costs of only $81 per 
unit and thus yields a surplus of $6 
for each apartment. The average single 
family house, on the other hand, costs 
the County 3150 for services and hence 
incurs a deficit of $25 annually. 

If the remaining 1,000 acres of vacant 


assessed for 


land zoned for apartments in Arlington 
were built on at the average existing 
density of 17 units per acre, a total of 
17,000 more apartment units, or double 
the existing number, could be provided. 
There is room for 16,000 more single 
family units and 1,500 duplexes on 
vacant land zoned for single family or 
two-family _ structures. The 34,500 
added families, evenly balanced be- 
tween single family home and apart- 
ment dwellers, would bring Arlington 
County to its ultimate population limit. 


Hotels and Industries 

Proposed were suggested 
for hotels on main highways leading to 
Washington. Arlington has industrial 
areas in the low lying lands near the 
Potomac River, but it might 
accommodate, in near the re- 
gional shopping center, research, sta- 
tistical or engineering companies, who 
desire to locate close to the National 
Capltal. 


locations 


also 


areas 


Traffic 
importance of widening traffic 
near the regional shopping 
and of improving the 
bus service 


The 
arteries 
center 
county 


cross 
was stressed as a 
means of preventing traffic congestion 
that would be detrimental to retail 
sales volume. 

The Arlington County Board and the 
Arlington Planning Commission, in 
having an economic survey made as a 
basis for zoning and for determining 
their future financial and capital im- 
provements program, took a_ progres- 
sive step forward. Many other county 
and city authorities may be interested 
to see the practical application of this 
survey in future years. It has far 
reaching implications. 


Milwaukee Plans for Growth, 
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Milwaukee proposes to coordinate its 
plans for normal expansion with those 
for civilian defense. Under this con- 
cept, the city would annex and develop 
a self-sustaining suburb. Emphasis has 
been given the proposal as a measure 
against air attack. It is proposed that 
the city buy vacant land, annex the 
area, and prepare a general plan pro- 
viding for residential, business and in- 
dustrial development. The _ proposal 
has been presented to the Board of 
Public Land Commissioners by its ex- 
Mr. Elmer Kreiger. 


ecutive secretary, 


Providing for Expansion 

Milwaukee finds it cannot confine its 
urban growth to the limits of Mil- 
waukee County. The city needs space 
for new homes and industry. The ex- 
pansion plan advocated is one which is 
believed will cut city costs; keep down 
the tax rate and provide for space re- 
quirements with a means for minimum 
security against air attack. 

The pian contemplates city purchase 
of about 10 square miles of vacant land 
connected to the city proper by a cor- 
With the plan and regulations 
prepared, the city would sell or lease 
large tracts to private residential and 
industrial developers. The city could 
then install the necessary public utili- 
ties and improvements in accordance 
with prevailing demand. In this way, 
the city could guide its development 


ridor. 


Milwaukee’s Plan for Dispersal 


by owning, then leasing the land on 
which it must eventually invest so 
much for improvements and services. 
It is argued that the city does this any- 
way in the course of events in the 
scattered, annexed territories. By con- 
centrating the improvements on a 
wholesale scale in one location, the city 
would have better control resulting in 
greater efficiency in both development 
and provision of services as compared 
with the present practice of annexing 
areas on a piecemeal basis. The spon- 
sor believes the present annexation 
program can be abandoned when the 
city concentrates its expansion and dis- 
efforts upon planned 


persion one 


project. 


Connecting Corridor 


As part of the proposal, it was in- 
tended to connect the new community 
with the city by annexing the inter- 
vening corridor. The annexation of 
this corridor taken but 
aside on technicalities by an adverse 
decision of the State Supreme Court. 
Re-annexation on a step-by-step basis 
is being re-activated on petition from 
people living in the unincorporated 
area in compliance with _ statutes 
adopted by the 1951 legislature. 

The purposes and reasons behind the 
Milwaukee have much to in- 
terest readers of URBAN LAND. The 
proposal not only carries application 


was was set 


scheme 


Defense and Annexation 





as a dispersal measure for security 
against the vulnerability of cities but 
also is a way for the city to maintain 
its economic tax base and to supply its 
many services in the face of being cut 
off by growth outside the 
area, 


incorporated 


ANNEXATION 

Cities are beginning to catch up with 
their offshoots. Last year, 382 
over 5,000 population extended 
corporate limits, according to the 
Municipal Year Book. The 
cities annexing territory is 27 per 
1949, 

Since early this year, Seattle has had 
before the City Council an annexation 
request approved by residents of a 17- 
square mile area. In Norfolk, Virginia, 
plans are underway to take in 15.76 
square miles of territory. In Indianap- 
olis, the City Plan Commission has 
recommended a long-range compulsory 
annexation program tl first 
phase would add 912 square miles and 


cities 
thei 
1951 
increase in 
cent 


over 


lat in its 


18,000 persons to the city. The program 
would eventually add 25 square miles 
of territory during the next ten years. 
In Independence, Missouri, an 
nance was proposed to the City Council 
calling for a special election to decide 
on annexing an area of 24.9 square 
miles. This action came shortly after 
a move by Kansas City to take in 25.02 
square miles of territory. 


ordi- 
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NEW BOOK ON SHOPPING 
CENTERS 


Shopping Centers, Design and Opera- 
tion, a book by Geoffrey Baker 
and Bruno Funaro deserves high praise. 
It must be 
the authors’ clear and concise coverage 
if the subject As the book’s own 
jacket flap states: “The text is tightly 
that the reader need not 
in atmosphere but can get 


new 


accorded this acclaim for 


written so 
waste time 
right down to the meat of the subject 
interested.” A liberal 
illustrations are used to 
Easily 
read plans are oriented to agree with 


in which he is 


number of 
bring out important points. 
air views and frequently both are given 
further clarification of 
the presentation. The book readily re- 
flects the extended research that under- 
including material 
Urban Land Insti- 


notations for 


lies its compilation, 
gathered from the 
tute. 

Shopping centers are a new element 
The show 
salient points to conside1 
their 


authors 
in designing 
coverage of 


in merchandising 
new centers, yet 
items for successful operation is less 
extensive. Often the features that make 
for good layout are the same as those 
hat make for successful operation. The 
shopping center developer must know 
both aspects. He must be able to dis- 
tinguish good 
planning and elements for realizing a 
of trade. In its discussions 
on market analyses, the book indicates 
thei but underlines the impor- 


location in relation to 


between features of 


full volume 


Value 


ot site 


tance 
In its design sections, prin- 
ciples of site development and 
architectural treatment are extensively 
included. Ths presentation of 
principles in parking layout is 
particularly excellent. 

In its citation of 63 examples of shop- 
both existing pro- 
book gives the reader a 
broad summary of the design principles 
that 
this 


trade area. 


j 
gooa 


authors’ 


good 


ping centers, and 


posed, the 


make for successful centers. In 
Urban Land calls 
fact that of the 63 
the book, 26 are cen- 
ters planned, developed or operated by 
members of the Community Builders’ 
Council of the Urban Land Institute. 
This recognition of the Com- 
munity Builders’ Handbook and Tech- 
nical Bulletin #11, 
lar compilation of 19 


connection, 
attention to the 
examples used in 


merits 


an earlier but simi- 
centers, as the 
data to 


basic supplement this newest 


volume on the design and operation of 
shopping centers. 

This volume is published by Reinhold 
Publishing Corp., New York City, from 
whom it may be bought for $12.00. 
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COMMUNITY BUILDERS’ COUN- 
CIL HAS SUCCESSFUL MEETING 
IN SEATTLE 


In October, the Executive Committee 
of the Community Builders’ Council 
held a three-day work session in 
Seattle, Washington on shopping cen- 
ters and community developments with 
Chairman Hugh Potter presiding. These 
sessions were followed by two days de- 
voted to its Plan Analysis 
attended by Council members 
came from all parts of the 
Approximately twenty plans 
analyzed and recommendations 
for plan revisions. 

Matters of immediate concern to the 
Executive Committee included a report 
by a special subcommittee, headed by 
David D. Bohannon of San Mateo, Calif., 
on the problems involved in consider- 
ing the use of shopping 
defense and civilian evacuation 
Council recommendations 
sented to the Institute 
November. 

Considerable study was given to the 
draft of a government document deal- 
ing with municipal subdivision regula- 
tions which the Committee was asked 
to review, and recommendations for a 
number of changes were forwarded to 
the H.H.F.A. with a view of bringing 
the publication more in line with sound 
and realistic subdivision and land de- 
velopment practices. 

This subject becomes more important 
with the increasing costs of raw land 
and land development, as well as the 
growing shortage of Land 
development costs are now running as 
high as $25 per front foot in some sec- 
tions of the country. 

An analysis of current trends in 
shopping centers revealed that increas- 
ing attention is being given to the 
proper grouping of stores by type. 
Further experience wiin the unified 
center has also demonstrated the neces- 
sity for avoiding the bisecting of a 
center with through traffic streets. It 
becoming evident that small 
centers require a higher ratio of park- 
ing to store than do the 
regional Provision of 
tional 


Sessions, 
who 
country. 

were 
made 


centers for 
use. 

were pre- 
Trustees in 


materials. 


is also 
area large 

centers. addi- 
off-street parking space to 
accommodate such infrequent peaks as 
Christmas shopping periods is economi- 
cally questionable. Proximity of park- 
ing to all stores in a center is of para- 
mount importance. Latest trends in 
chain store merchandising call for in- 
creasing store depths to 160 feet or 
more, especially there are no 
basements. 

Developments in illumination 
now call for a proper mixture of fluo- 


where 


store 


rescent and incandescent lighting, espe- 
cially for fashion goods, as fluorescent 
lighting found 
and unflattering to this type of 
chandise. 

That current restrictions on commer- 
construction have not halted the 
planning work on future centers, was 


alone has been harsh 


mer- 


cial 


evidenced by the number of projects 
submitted by Council members for 
Although there has been a 
trend toward the “mall” type center, 
it was evident that this arrangement 
is not adaptable to all types of centers 
and its use should be approached with 
caution. Only 30% of the shopping 
center plans analyzed contained some 


analysis. 


form of mall arrangement. 

The inspection trip of the Committee 
and Council focused upon the extensive 
and fine residential developments of 
Alhert Ralch. Seattle camminity devel 
member of the Executive 
Committee; Bellevue Shopping Square, 
developed by Kemper Freeman of 
Bellevue Properties, Inc.; and North- 
gate, developed by the Northgate Co., 
including Bon Marche and Allied 
Stores, the largest regional center so 
far constructed as a unit in the country. 

Members of the Executive Commit- 
tee in attendance were: Hugh Potter, 
Chairman, Houston; John Mowbray, 
Vice-Chairman, Baltimore; Philip W. 
Kniskern, President, ULI, Philadelphia; 
Charles E. Joern, La Grange Park, 
Illinois; David D. Bohannon, San Mateo, 
California; Walter K. Durham, Phila- 
delphia; L. F. Eppich, Denver; Van 
Holt Garrett, Denver; Ralph Walstrom, 
Portland; J. W. York, Raleigh, N. C.:; 
Waverly Taylor, Washington, D. C.; 
C. J. Faherty, Newark; Walter S. 
Schmidt, Cincinnati; Richard J. Seltzer, 
Philadelphia; L. E. Fite, San Antonio; 
J. W. Lund, Boston; Hugh E. Prather, 
Dallas; and Albert Balch, Seattle. 


oper and 


ULI MEMBERSHIP 


Membership in the Urban Land 
Institute is open to any individ- 
ual, company or organization. Its 
objectives are to promote sound 
city growth, conservation of pres- 
ent commercial, industrial and 
residential areas, and the recon- 
struction of blighted 
through practical 
education. 

Services and publications of the 
Institute are available as follows: 
$10 per year, for individuals and 
libraries; $25 for corporations, as- 
sociations and public agencies; 
$100, Sustaining and Community 
Builders’ Council membership. 


areas 
research and 








